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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 82.) 

1855.—Sixth Month 3rd.—I have just been 
looking over what I was a year ago, and see so 
little change for the better that I feel almost 
discouraged. I know sanctification is a gradual 
work and do sincerely desire that one year more 
may I have more dedication and obedience to 
the best of Masters. 

Last Fourth-day was Monthly Meeting, Yard- 
ley Warner there and spoke. “ He that loveth 
his life shall lose it, but he that hateth his life 
fur my sake, shall keep it unto life eternal.” H. 
spoke against having little idols. 

Dear Hannah Gibbons has been very ill, but 
is now recovering, for which I am very glad and 
thankful. 

Sixth Month 10th.— Dear said, The 
consolation of man was almost in vain to soothe 
the afflicted. “ Affliction cometh not forth of 
the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the 
ground.” It is sent for our good, to wean us 
fom placing too much dependence upon our 
comforts in this world. “ Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.” “Lay up for 
yourselves treasure in heaven.” With holy con- 
fidence come unto Him and appeal as Hagar 
did. “Thou God seest me.” In time we shall 
be enabled to see that affliction was for our 
good. “For all we bless thee most for the 
vere,” 

Yesterday was the funeral of a little babe. It 
being Seventh-day afternoon I could go. Went 
vith Mary and Ann Evans, and to the ground 
vith Phebe Howell; afterwards called to see dear 
H. Gibbons. She looked so pleasant, said there 
vere three nights in which she did not expect 
see the light of another day, but she tried to 
beresigned to being brought back to this world 
igain.* JT was telling her that several of the 
«holars had inquired for her, and she said it 
"ss pleasant to be remembered by them. She 
uid she remembered that when a young woman 
ithome, a ministering Friend by the name of 
‘impson, was at their meeting at West Grove. 

et mother did not get an opportunity to in- 
) vie him home with her to dine, but he came to 
ee 

















































*Hannah Gibbons lived scarcely thirteen years 
5 “er this date, dying in her ninety-eighth year, truly 
) een in old age. 
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see them the next day. Her mother said, I 
did not invite thee yesterday, but I thought 
thee knew where we lived and would come. He 
said, “ Yes, but we like to know we are wel- 
come.” After that her mother took care to in- 
vite strangers and be polite to them, and she said 
it felt pleasant to know the children remem- 
bered her. 

Sixth Month 17th.—Silent meeting. I try 
to think good thoughts, to thank my Heavenly 
Father for his continued mercy to me and to ask 
Him for his blessing. This promise came into 
my mind just at the close, “ Bring all the tithes 
into the store-house,” etc. 

Last Fifth-day was Mary S. Parkers’s wed- 
ding-day to S. Townsend Brown. The meeting- 
house was crowded at an early hour. A Friend 
spoke to them so well and to the young people 
geverally, said our Saviour came unto his own 
and his own received Him not, that some kept 
Him out till his head was wet with the dews of 
the night. He explained the excellent way so 
well that I hoped some few in the curious crowd 
would be prevailed upon as he desired they 
should, to make covenant with our Saviour and 
to obey Him. 

Seventh Month 8th.—James Emlen called to 
ask me a question. He said he thought the 
nearer we kept to the Divine influence within, 
the more we would be likely to be preserved ; 
to look to Him who has the care of every thing. 
I hope he (J. E.) will be supported and sus- 
tained through the remainder of his useful life. 
He does much good, particularly by his exam- 
ple, though he has a very humble opinion of 
himself. 

Eighth Month 19th.—On Fifth-day last was 
our Quarterly Meeting at Woodbury. It was 
so good. In the last meeting Ruth S. Abbott, 
who sat by my side, spoke a few words. I felt 
that this day’s favor was another mercy vouch- 
safed to me. 

19th.—Returned to West Chester, Pa. 

26th.—Dear H. Gibbons spoke two day, say- 
ing she felt a renewed desire that we might all 
be working out our own salvation, whilst the 
day of visitation lasted, for we know not that 
another day would be ours. Seek earnestly, 
oftener than the morning, to know the will of 
our Heavenly Father, though under a feeling 
of great unworthiness, then He will show us his 
will and give strength to perform it. She de- 
sired those who felt as though it was near the 
eleventh hour, to remember that the mercy seat 
was over the judgment seat. 

Ninth Month 2nd.—Our dear friends, Wil- 
liam and Elizabeth Evans, at our meeting. 
William spoke so well, saying it was a great 
blessing that the Holy Spirit continued to strive 
with us and to show us ourselves just as we are, 
that we must keep on the watch and follow our 
Saviour faithfully, then we would grow in grace 
and have peace. Dear E. appeared in suppli- 
cation for us. She had been reminded of the 
fruitless fig tree, and prayed that some might 
be let alone and be dug about one year longer, 
might be visited one year longer; they have 
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been transplanted into a garden enclosed, but 
had not produced fruit. 

Ah, cast me not off, most merciful Heavenly 
Father, be pleased to break the temptations 
which so hold me; have mercy and I will obey. 

Dear Phebe W. Roberts spoke at our Monthly 
Meeting on Fourth-day. “ We none of us know 
how soon we may be called hence. As the tree 
falls so it must lie, as death leaves us judgment 
will find us, therefore it behooves us to be living 
as the Holy Spirit directs, that we may feel sweet 
peace and assurance when we come todie. How 
much more to be desired to live with saints and 
angels than to sink to a horror of wicked com- 
pany and eternal misery.” 

18th.—Yesterday Rebecca Pike, of Wood- 
bury, was buried, she was the daughter of 
Thomas Scattergood. 

30th.—At Birmingham Meeting. Dear Phebe 
W. Roberts there and spoke of faith; that Daniel 
in the lions’ den had faith, he prayed three 
times a day with his windows open. 

Tenth Month 7th.—A bigail Hutchinson visit- 
ing meetings. Grace Evans and Jeremiah 
Hacker with her. She spoke of the prodigal. 
I feel that my Heavenly Father is very merciful 
to poor me. 

3Uth.—I do wish I could be faithful entirely. 
Went to a lecture that was not useful. I am 
sorry. 

Twelfth Month 6th.—Dear H. Gibbons spoke 
to the children in meeting; I think it a favor. 

1856.—First Month 6th.—Monthly Meeting. 
Dear H. Gibbons spoke in the last meeting, 
quoting, “As the heart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, oh God. 

30th.—Monthly Meeting. So good. Dear H. 
Gibbons spoke. The business part of the meet- 
ing was very interesting indeed. Some had en- 
couraged hireling ministry; much good counsel 
was given, and overseers encouraged to do their 
duty. 

Second Month 12th.— Quarterly Meeting. 
So good. Dear Phebe W. Roberts asked to 
have the shutters opened again, and a good 
meeting we had. 

19th.— Water froze one-half inch in the 
school-room by the stove. 

29th.—“ If you die in your sins, whither I go 
ye cannot come.” I hope to know mine to go 
beforehand to judgment. 

Third Month 2nd.—John W. Tatum spoke, 
“There is a river the streams whereof make 
glad the whole heritage of God.” 

Fourth Mo. 2nd.—Monthly Meeting; Yard- 
ley Warner liberated to visit families, I was 
very glad. 

On the fifth, Y. W. with James Emlen, visit 
ed this family. Oh! I want to be pure, to be 
clothed with the white raiment. 

19th.—My birth-day ; twenty-sixth year. 

Fourth Month 23rd.—Yearly Meeting com- 
menced. Some difficulty about the epistles. 

25th.— We had some difficulty, but Elizabeth 
Pittfield supplicated for us just then, and it was 
quieted. 

Fifth Month 4th.—Dear Sarah Mott from 
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Lights and Shadows of Port Royal. 
: (Continued from page 85.) 

By the year 1648, the company of nuns hav- 
ing become too numerous for their accommoda- 
tions in Paris, and Port Royal des Champs be- 
ing by this time quite habitable again, Angelique 
led thither a joyful band, though leaving some 
sorrowing in the Paris house. The return to the 
valley was the occasion of great demonstration 
by the poor people to whom Angelique had dis- 
pensed alms in former years. The gentlemen 
then retired to Les Granges, a farm-house near 
by, and the two companies were practically cut 
off from each other. The recluses had this great 
advantage over the nuns (though the latter may 
not have recognized it); they were not bound 
by the regulations and limitations of any order, 
and they had imposed upon themselves no vows ; 
but, actuated by a common interest and a unity 
of purpose, they lived together, retired from 
worldly scenes; practising penances and morti- 
fications, cultivating the orchards, the gardens, 
and the vineyards with their hands, and doing 
battle for their faith with their pens. About 
the middle of that century, the inmates of the 
two establishments numbered, I believe, near 
three hundred, perhaps more. 

The next year after the return of Angelique 
and her companions to Port Royal des Champs, 
the first of the wars of the Fronde broke forth, 
and the secluded monastery was by no means 
exempt from a participation in the horrors 
which they brought with them. The surround- 
ing peasantry flocked to the convent. An ex- 
tract from Angelique’s letter to her sister will 
best describe the conditions and the events of 
that period. “Our wretchedness is very pitiful. 
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a 
munity as a permanent member, and no ag 
count of Port Royal would be complete withogt 
some portraiture of her character. Her life 
closed at thirty-six years, and she was for op] 
a few years a part of this remarkable sisterbood 
yet in that short life and in those few years she 
inscribed upon the tablet of history “a memo. 
rial and a name, better,” it may be, “than of 
sons and of daughters.” That cry of a besi 
conscience, that agonized appeal in behalf of 
truth and liberty, embodied in her famous “ Let. 
ter on the Formulary,” remain to testify that 
the life which went out in suffering and sorrow 
dispensed an influence like the savor of a aweet, 
smelling sacrifice. Her childhood was marked 
by precceity of intellect, with strong poetic ten. 
dencies ; the evidences of which are still pre 
served in her biography. How much thee 
poems have gained or lost by a change of tongue 
it is difficult to tell; but supposing even the 
sense only to be retained in the following extract 
from stanzas written on the death of a Hague. 
not lady, it may be taken as some indication of 
her depth of feeling and her charitable nature: 








Ohio, at meeting. “Then they that feared the 
Lord spoke often one to another,” etc., (was her 
text.) 

11th.— Such a good meeting. A friend spoke, 
and dear H. G. in supplication. “Oh Lord 
God, be pleased to help and strengthen me to 
become a fool for thy sake, that I may wear a 
white garment and go to heaven. 

28th.—Monthly Meeting. Walked to Bir- 
mingham, had good, contrite feelings. I hope 
to be humble. “ Build the wall over against 
our own house.” ‘“ When my father and my 
mother forsake me, the Lord will take me up.” 

Sixth Mo. 29th.—Dear H. G. spoke, “ When 
the poor and needy seek water and there is 
none, and their tongues faileth for thirst. I the 
Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel, will 
not forsake them.” So good. Time is passing 
and I have a great many favors vouchsafed to 
me, but I am afraid I am not faithful. Oh! 
that I could be more obedient to my Heavenly 
Father, that I could watch every minute. I do 
want to take up the cross that I may feel favor 
and acceptanee with Him who has a right to 
my whole heart. 

Seventh Month 18th.—Closed school for six 
weeks. Came to town in the stage. 

Ninth Month 5th.—J. G. and sister here to 
tea. When I hear persons making fun and 
laughing about others, I am sometimes strongly 
tempted to laugh or join in, but I hope I may 
be preserved from doing so, for I always feel so 
sad if I do. I wish I could have courage 
enough to bear the cross. Holy Saviour bear 
with me, forgive me and make me holy and 
thine. 

I have been having a very pleasant time since 





















































“ Day by day her dearest care 
Was to serve the Lord by prayer. 
Could her faith so fruitful be 
If it were not given of thee? 
Shall the zeal thou didst bestow 
Sink her in eternal woe? 


In my dim and sinful state, 
Lord, I cannot penetrate 
Secrets that my wisdom hides, 
But thy goodness yet abides ; 
And thine equitable will 

Is with mercy tempered still.” 


But it is not the precocious, poetic child, nor 


coming back. School is satisfactory, but yester- 
day afternoon instead of thirty there were only 
three scholars. A great “ Fremont” meeting 
carried them all to the woods. 

One evening last week we were invited to E. 
Howell’s to tea. They have a poor little col- 
ored girl who is far gone in consumption ; they 
are so kind to her. We had a real pleasant, 
visit and rode home in the moonlight. 

The next day we were invited to J. G’s to 
spend the evening and to meet their minister 
(Episcopalian). They had often spoken to us 
of him and wanted us to see him. There were 
many others of their society present and when 
the evening ended in prayer, we felt a little by 
ourselves, for we couid not do as they did. I 
almost always refuse to go there, if I can find 
any suitable excuse, but this time I could not. 
She is a very kind and pleasant woman, often 
wants me to come, more than I do, but there is 
not a congeniality of feeling. I will tell thee 
what I like best of all; to sit down in the cor- 
ner and hear good old Friends talk ; that is the 
best. They won’t tempt me to run into the fash- 
ions and customs of the world. We cannot 
always have what we like though, for we have 


our duties to perform to everybody.* 
(To be continued.) 








WHITE-NECKED Crow.—Another great pest 
is the bird which we call the White-necked 
Crow. This bird, which is much larger than 
the common crow, picks up a stone in its claws, 
and breaks the ostrich eggs by dropping it on 
them from a considerable height. It then flies 
down and devours the egg. 


* The late Eli K. Price, a prominent lawyer of Phil- 
adelphia, who lived to an advanced age, not long be- 
fore his death, in speaking of the Society of Friends 
said, “ Your safety lies in keeping to yourselves. If 
you mix with the world you will lose your strength 
with your distinctive peculiarities.” 










War is a horrible scourge. It is a wonder that 
both human beings and animals have not per- 
ished through being shut up so long. 


We had 
horses, both in our chamber and over against 
us in the chapter-house ; and there were some 
forty cows, which belonged to us and our poor 
people, ina cellar. The court was quite full of 
hens and turkeys, ducks and geese. Our church 
was so full of wheat, oats, peas and beans, of 
household utensils and all kinds of clothes, that 
we had to walk over them to get into the choir; 
the bottom of which was also filled with the 
books of our gentlemen. There were besides, 
ten or a dozen nuns which had taken refuge 
with us; all the female servants of the farms 
were inside, all the male laborers without ; the 
farm buildings were full of wounded men, the 
press-room and the offices crowded with ani- 
mals. In short, if it had not been for the great 
cold, I think we should have had the plague. 

: Everything here is beyond price, so 
great has been the pillage. In short, it is very 
pitiful to see the poor country. I did not in- 
tend to have told you all this, but I was quite 
full of pity and concern, and so I have said it 
insensibly.” 

But it was not alone for her friends that An- 
gelique cared. Enemies also partook of her 
benevolence; and Charles Beard says, “The 
Christian precept to love one’s enemies has 
rarely been more triumphantly vindicated.” 

At the time of the second Fronde most of the 
nuns repaired to Paris for safety, and “the gen- 
tlemen” of Port Royal des Champs proceeded 


to fortify the place and drill themselves for 


warfare: but the calming and persuasive voice 


of De Lari prevailed in favor of non-defense. 


In 1655 the sisterhood returned to their country 
place, which by this time had been enlarged 
and improved. It was during the second sojourn 


in Paris that Jacquejine Pascal joined the com- 








the mystic maiden seeking solitude; but the 
clear-headed, conscientious, courageous woman, 
that commands our admiration. 
Swiss Protestant, says that Madame Roland 
could have taught her nothing. 
place at Port Royal at about the opening of 
that long period of persecution which has al- 
ready been mentioned, and which may be far- 
ther described now. 
seen, was in favor with the theologians of Port 
Royal, although many—especially the women 
—of the community had not read the Augus 


Vinet, the 


She took her 


Jansenism, as we have 


tinus. The Port Royalists were all, or nearly 


all, disciples of St. Cyran’s school, and St 
Cyran evidently accepted Jansen’s interpreta- 


tion of Augustine. The Jansenists maintained 
that the five condemned propositions were not 
to be found in the Augustinus in the sense un- 
derstood, or professedly understood, by the court 
of Rome, but they were willing to condemn the 
doctrines taken in a_ heretical sense. They 
granted that the Pope could pronounce judg- 
ment as to the orthodoxy of a theological tenet, 
that being within his supposed pontificial fune- 
tion; but they claimed that a decision as t 
matters of fact, appealing to reason and intel- 
lectual knowledge only, was no part of that 
function exclusively. The king, Cardinal Rich 
elieu and the Jesuits, were all on the side of the 
Pope and against the Jansenists. A formulary, 
condemning the said five propositions, was givel 
to priests, nuns and schoolmasters to sign, under 
penalty of imprisonment and interdiction 0 
the sacraments. Most of the nuns of Port 
Royal were uncompromising. They held it 
perjury to put their names to a paper which 
condemned a work they had never read, ina 
much as the condemnation contained a stale 
ment to the effect that the heresy was t 

found in Jansen’s work. One of their number, 
the Countess of Brégy, said, “The king cannot 
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has lifted you so far above the ordinary customs 
that you consider a broom a superfluous piece 
of furniture. 
least, you should try being as clean as you now 
are untidy, in order that you may show that 
you can succeed in humbie and vigilant care 
of the body (which is your servant), as well as 
you have succeeded in humble negligence of it. 
After that, if you again find it glorious and edi- 
fying to others to be dirty, you can do so; es- 
pecially if it be a means of holiness, which I 
very much doubt. 
it was.” 


‘ve us belief in a disputed fact. That is out 
of his province and beyond his power.” 

About the first move in the series of persecu- 
tions against Port Royal was an order for the 
breaking up of the schools and the dispersion of 
the recluses. The impending storm was for the 
time averted, however, by the occurrence of a 

uliar circumstance known as the “ miracle 
of the Holy Thorn.” It was averred and de- 
youtly believed that a little niece of Jacqueline 
Pascal, then at Port Royal, had been cured of 
g serious disease of the eye by the application 
of the relic ; and so confidently was this wonder- 
ful cure attested by physicians and others, that 
even some Protestants have seemed almost to 
stumble at it, though it is to be accounted for 
(or has been in some degree at least), on ra- 
tional and physical grounds. 

But the peace thus procured for Port Royal 
was only temporary, for the enmity of the Jes- 
uits was not to be thus easily allayed. Antoine 
Arnauld had written a book which cost him his 
place in the Sorbonne, and the publication of 
which was followed by what has been wittily 
called “a period of invisibility” on his part. 
Indeed, the well-known opposition of his family 
to the Jesuits has been termed the “ original 
sin of the Arnaulds.” It was at this juncture 
that the famous “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal 
made their appearance ; the first being in de- 
fense of Arnauld, and others exposing the cas- 
uistry and corrupt practices of the Jesuits. 
Amusement, astonishment, triumph and discom- 
fiture, were the several effects of these letters. 
They were satires of the keenest and most ef- 
fective kind, and formed a contribution to lit- 
erature of no inconsiderable value. Macaulay 
is accredited with saying that the Provincial 
letters of Pascal and the social letters of Mad- 
ame de Sévigné were the only two “ perfect 
pieces” of modern literature. The latter—con- 
temporary with Pascal and a friend of the Port 
Royalists—warmly appreciated Pascal’s “ Let- 
ters.” They were written, too, at a time when 
the French language had not reached its pres- 
ent development; yet Pascal’s style was so pure 
and simple, that, it is said, there is not a word 
in the Provincial Letters that has since become 
obsolete. Concerning their literary value, Sir 
James Stephen went so far as to say that “in 
the whole compass of literature, ancient as well 
as modern, there is probably nothing of the 
same kind that will bear comparison with the 
Provincial Letters.” As to their permanent 
effect upon the standing and influence of the 
Jesuits, there is not entire unity of opinion; 
but Father Hyaciathe, of the Free Catholic 
Church of France to-day, gratefully acknowl- 
edges the services of the Jansenists in overthrow- 
ing the power of the Jesuits at that time. 

The letters were printed anonomously, but 
the authorship was soon suspected, and Pascal 
also had to “go into hiding.” The lively, cut- 
ting irony of the Provincial Letters seems some- 
what out of keeping with his serious and strongly 
ascetic character, but a tendency to witticism was 
plainly a part of hisnature. He has been called 
“an ingenious self-tormentor ;” and indeed suf- 
ferings of one kind or another seem to have 
come thick and fast into his short life. Great 
physical pain, resulting from disease, he would 
hot accept as sufficient chastisement, but must 
Impose upon himself further penances of his 
own devising. Even his sister Jacqueline, nun 
that she was, was provoked by his monkish dis- 


regard for cleanliness to send him the following 


remoustrance. “TI have been congratulated,” 
























statement that more than fifteen hundred mem- 
bers belonging to North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing are either engaged in raising or dealing in 
tobacco, or in its manufacture, or personally 
use it, I should have discredited the statement 
had it appeared in numerals, where the error of 
a single cipher might have augmented an in- 
tended total ten times. This desolating alliance 


to the body attacked and cankered by it, if it be 
not soon broken away from. 


that the principal of the High School in that 
city had had a conference with one hundred of 
the parents of his pupils, in the course of which 
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I think that for some months at 


St. Bernard did not think 


(To be concluded.) 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Cultivating and Dealing in Tobacco. 


Having twice seen very lately the printed 


I believe must be attended by much moral loss 


It was a curious telegram from Reading, Pa., 
which was printed in a daily paper yesterday, 


he told them that they must assist him “in break- 
ing up the wicked and nefarious habit of smok- 
ing cigarettes,” which was killing their boys. 
Iie advised, however, that they should be urged 
to use cigars as a substitute, and, the despatch 
says, he had already made a beginning in smok- 
ing with the scholars! It is evident that his 
objection to the habit was grounded on no moral 
foundation. 

Only yesterday I had an experience in this 
connection which I believe it will be proper for 
me to mention here. Some one had sent me 
awhile ago the business card of a city tobacco 
dealer, the language printed upon which was 
exceedingly vile. I had thought of simply 
sending the card with a letter of complaint to 
the Superintendent of Police, but finally con- 
cluded it would be my duty to go down to the 
store of the dealer, which I found to be far 
down in the southern part of the city, half a 
dozen squares below our county prison, known 
by the local Indian name of Moyamensing. In 
the show-window of the tobacconist, the vile 
picture cards which the heart of the manufac- 
turer and the dealer in cigarettes so delight in, 
were to be seen, while within upon the walls 
were suspended scores if not hundreds of simi- 
lar productions. One or two men in the back 
part of the store were engaged in rolling cigars 
or cigarettes. My attention, however, was par- 
ticularly drawn to the two words in raised por- 
celain letters upon the glass of the bulk window 
—*‘‘ Esterbrook’s Pens.” Ah, I thought, if the 
worthy elder whose name was so conspicuously 
blazoned there could have used the stout cane 
which was his so constant companion, in the 
way that he would have liked, how quickly he 
would have shattered the ignoble association ! 

Little more than a square away is a large 
public school-house. School children need pens, 
and the children’s Enemy often puts it into the 


hearts of very young children to hanker after 


cigarettes, and the dealer has his alluring pic- 


‘tid she, “upon the fervor of devotion which | torial poison bait to go with the packages of 
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these. I went at once to the school-house and 
had an interview with the principal, who, un- 
expectedly, I found to bea woman. Repeatedly 
the picture cards had been found in possession 
of the boys, and they had always been taken 
from them. This indeed, seems to be the com- 
plaint from all the public schools. The Super- 
intendent of Police was then seen, and the mat- 
ter placed in his hands, the proximity of the 
school-house to the source of baleful supply 
being especially noted. 

I think it probable that not a child in that 
public school, or any child in the families of 
that immediate neighborhood was a Friend. 
But it isindeed occasion for great regret, know- 
ing as most of our members must know, some- 
what concerning the immorality associated with 
the manufacture and general traffic in the weed, 
as well as the expensiveness of the habit of us- 
ing it and the physically bad effects of the prac- 
tice, that any of us should be found promoting 
the evil. Jostan W. Leeps. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Through Jungle and Desert. 


This is the title of a book of travels in East- 
ern Africa recently issued from the press. The 
adventurers whose experiences are recorded in 
it, were Wm. Astor Chanler, a young Ameri- 
can, and Ludwig von Héhnel, an officer in the 
Austrian navy. Both had had previous ex- 
perience in African exploration, and were ani- 
mated by asimilar zeal to extend the boundaries 
of civilized knowledge by penetrating into the 
regions south of Abyssinia, and to the north of 
the usual routes from Zanzibar to the great 
lakes which form the source of the Nile. They 
knew the hostile character of the Somali who 
inhabit much of that country, but believed they 
could succeed by approaching that land from 
the south. After making elaborate prepara- 
tions, they selected the river Tana as the most 
desirable route. One of the great difficulties of 
African exploration is the transportation of the 
goods with which a caravan is furnished—such 
as ammunition, food and trading goods. For 
this purpose bearers are engaged at Zanzibar, 
who are mostly slaves to the Arabs residing 
there, and are paid so much a month from the 
time they are absent from home. They have 
certain peculiarities which render them unre- 
liable and a sore trial to the patience of their 
employers. One of these is a tendency to desert, 
which our travellers often experienced, and 
which finally broke up the expedition — the 
bearers nearly all leaving in a body, when some 
hundred miles in the interior. Before this, von 
Héhnel had been badly wounded by a rhinoc- 
eros, and sent to the coast for medicai treat- 
ment, and Chanler was compelled to destroy 
or leave behind about nine thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods, and with a few men march 
back. 

The personnel of the caravan consisted of one 
hundred and thirty bearers and a number of 
personal attendants, Soudanese soldiers, two 
Somali who were to care for the camels, ete. 
Camels, donkeys, horses and cattle were pur- 
chased to aid in transporting baggage. But 
most of these soon perished from the poisonous 
bites of the tsetse fly. 

The ascent of the Tana River was made 
tedious by the absence of any definite path, 
which often compelled them to cut their way 
through a thick growth of thorny bushes. On 
one such occasion, our author states that twelve 
of them, armed with knives, at the end of five 
hours’ hard work, had proceeded less than half 
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a mile. “The growth through which we cut 
our path was the most tangled jungle imagina- 
ble, and armed at every point with sharp thorns. 
Added to this were innumerable red ants, called 
by the natives “ boiling water.” Before we had 
been in the jungle fifteen minutes, we were cov- 
ered with them, and bitten from head to foot. 
It was dark before we gave up the attempt to 
cut the road.” 

A large amount of goods and provisions had 
been sent up in hired canoes to the head of 
navigation on the Tana River, at this post, a 
depot was made, and after a time of rest, the 
main body of the caravan continued its journey 
in a northern course. They met with much 
game, which furnished them with food in addi- 
tion to the stores they carried with them. Ele- 
phants, hippopotamos, rhinoceros, antelope and 
giraffe were encountered. The caravan was fre- 
quently charged by rhinoceroses, and some of 
the party were often endangered by these angry 
animals. Chanler mentions a narrow escape 
he himself had. When endeavoring to stalk a 
small herd of zebra and giraffes, he notieed at 
a distance of two hundred yards a solitary rhi- 
noceros placidly feeding, and went on without 
disturbing him. A shrill whistle from his men 
soon after aroused his attention. The animal 
on scenting him had started in pursuit, and the 
whistle warning Chanler of his danger, gave 
him just time to leap on one side and avoid the 
rush of the animal. 

Of a forest of acacias, through which they 
past, he says, “It was literally alive with rhi- 
noceroses which charged the caravan at almost 
every turn.” Lieutenant von Hohnel did not 
escape so well as his fellow-traveller. Waen 
they were pursuing a herd of elephants, they 
were charged by a rhinoceros. Upon hearing 
it approach, Hobnel, who had his rifle in his 
hand, waited before firing, until the brute pre- 
sented a fair mark ; but as it approached, the 
men with him became nervous and ran across 
his line of fire, which prevented him from shoot- 
ing. When the animal came to close quarters, 
he attempted to hide behind a tree, but found 
that two or three of his men had already taken 

session. When he decided to fire, in raising 

is gun to his shoulder, it caught in the branch 
of a tree, and at that moment the nose of the 
rhinoceros struck him in the stomach, and bore 
him to the earth. The beast trampled upon 
him and struck him with his horn, making a 
ghastly wound in his thigh, and clipping off a 
bit of the thigh bone. 

As soon as he was knocked down, the fox 
terriers that accompanied the party, ferociously 
attacked the rhinoceros, and diverted its at- 
tention to themselves, thus saving the life of 
their master. They were hundreds of miles 
from the coast and a doctor, but the wounded 
man was safely conveyed there, and ultimately 
recovered. Two others of the company were 
struck by these animals, one of whom survived, 
and the other died. 

In the course of their march they came to an 
extinct crater, much visited by the natives for 
the sulphate of magnesia which it contained. 
Salt is a scarce article in many parts of Africa, 
and the longing for saline matter must be con- 
siderable, when it induces people to use Epsom- 
salt as a substitute. 

One night the camp was alarmed by the out- 
cries of the night-watch, who were startled by 
what they took to be a large body of men crawl- 
ing towards the camp for the purpose of making 
an attack. The men sprang to their feet, loaded 
their rifles, and screamed with excitement. It 


was found that the attacking party of savages 
consisted of a horde of apes, which had probably 
been attracted by the fires, but made off at 
once on hearing the uproar. 
























Wamsara, they endeavored to trade with them 
for food. But these people, who had not long 
before cut off a caravan of Soudanese, seemed 
more disposed to get their goods by force than 
by traffic—and a running fight was kept up for 
several days, until they had passed through 
their territory. The next tribe was the Embe, 
who were more peaceably inclined. 


authority among them. 
their judicial proceedings, a case is related in 





was buryed at Reading the twenty-seventh of 
the second Month, 1777. Aged fifty-nine years 
and some months. A minister about fifteen 
years. 





On reaching the country occupied by the 


The Baby’s Bank. 


It was a little tin affair, which a relative of 
the family had given to a three-year-old girl i 
Montreal, and into it she had dropped her first 
savings. She was looking forward to Christmas, 
and thinking what beautiful things her pennies 
would purchase by and by. So one by oneshe 
dropped them in, until her bank seemed to her 
to treasure up untold wealth. 

One day her father came in. He had been a 
respectable resident of the city, kind and loy. 
ing, a gcod husband, a tender father, but he had 
looked upon the wine when it was red, he had 
fallen under the spell and curse of strong drink, 
and so one day he reached up and took down 
the little bank. 

“Don’t take my Kissmas money, papa,” 
pleaded the little child, with tears. 

But in spite of her entreaties, the father rob. 
bed the little tin bank of the twenty-six cents, 
the baby’s little all; and disregarding her tears 
and cries, he strolled away, independent and 
indifferent. An hour later his heavy-hearted 
wife found him in a neighboring saloon, roaring 
drunk, drunk on liquor bought with his baby 
girl’s first Christmas money ! 

This is what drink does to fathers and mothers 
and children. This is the outcome of the “so 
cial glass,” of the “ good times” which men en- 
joy who “tarry long at the wine” and are 
“mighty to mix strong drink.” “At the last 
it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an ad- 
der.” It quenches the light of love, it stings the 
soul with remorse. It hardens the heart against 
all the tenderness of parental and filial and con- 
jugal love. It makes man a savage, a brute, 
demon, and turns him loose upon the world to 
crush and ravage and destroy. For drink a 
man will rob his child of her pennies, will steal 
his baby’s shoes, will squander his household 
treasures, will break his wife’s heart, will sink 
down into degradation and crime, and finally 
into “ the blackness of darkness forever.” 

The safe thing to do is to “ resist the begin- 
nings of evil,” to spurn the cup, to flee from the 
tempter, to cast down the deadly draught, and 
to seek in the fear of God, in sobriety and tem- 
perance and righteousness, to walk uprightly, 
and escape the snares of Satan here, and the 
damnation of hell hereafter. 


The old men seemed to possess the principal 
As an illustration of 


which a man who had a flock of ten goats was 
accused by a neighbor of having stolen two 
goats from him. The old men of the neighbor- 
ing villages assembled to discuss the matter. 
They spent five days in considering the case, 
during which time two goats per day were 
needed for their subsistence—which were fur- 
nished by the defendant. When they found 
his stock had become exhausted, they adjudged 
the case in his favor, and forced the plaintiff 
to pay him two goats for haviug accused him 
falsely. 

The unit of value among the Embe is a goat. 
For example, a donkey might be considered as 
worth six goats, and in trading for it, six small 
sticks would be produced, and as the value of 
each goat was tendered, whether in iron, wire, 
beads or cloth, they would put aside one of the 
sticks, and repeat this action until the full value 
of the donkey had been accounted for. 

After passing the country of the Embe, our 
travellers pushed on till they met with the 
Rendile—a numerous and warlike tribe, who 
possessed large flocks of camels, donkeys and 
goats. They hoped to be able to purchase pack 
animals of them, which would enable them to 
explore the country still further. With their 
chiefs they went through the ceremony of mak- 
ing “blood brotherhood,” but their efforts to 
trade were unavailing. Under these circum- 
stances they resolved to make an effort to find 
another tribe of whom they could purchase 
beasts of burden, and retreated from the Rendile 
country to an oasis named Seran. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Testimony or Exeter Montaty MEEt- 
ING CONCERNING OUR FRIEND SAMUEL Em- 
BREE, SON OF Moses AND MARY EMBREE. 
He was born at little Eggharbour the six- 

teenth of the Eighth Month, 1717, and brought 
by his Parents when young into Pennsylvania. 
He was educated in the Principles of Friends, 
but in his young years was given to Vanity, as 
himself hath several times related, but through 
the operation of Divine grace came to know a 
Victory over it, and about the forty-fourth year 
of his age found it his duty to teach others; his 
gift in the Ministry was not large, yet tended to 
Edification. [He] was concern’d in visiting 
Familys both at home and abroad, whose labour 
of Love we believe was Exceptable. He was 
a diligent attender of meeting both for Worship 
and discipline when of ability of Body, and 
Examplary in Humble waiting. A good Hus- 
band, a tender Father, an honest and peaceable 
man and well beloved by his Neighbours, and 
given to Hospitality. His last sickness, which 
continued some weeks, he bore with patience, 
expressing resignation ,to the will of the Lord, 
either in life or Death, 

He departed this life the twenty-fourth, and 





“Slavery and death the cup contains, 
Dash to the earth the poisoned bowl; 
Softer than silk are iron chains 
Compared with those that chafe the soul.” 


Christian Safeguard, 
Tue following thoughts from a tract written, 
we know not by whom, but published by the 
Society of Friends, are worthy of consideration ; 
“Should any plead the example of good men 
under the shadowy dispensation of the law, 
for instrumental music, “ We might on the same 
ground justify other practices not sanction 
by the Gospel. As it is our privilege to live 
under a more spiritual and perfect dispensation, 
so it is our duty to look to Him who is the Chris- 
tian’s perfect pattern, and in his —s 
that of his apostles, we shall find no authority 
for recreation or pastimes of a musical charac 
ter... . Surely no one can seriously believe 
that the melodious sounds proceeding from the 
inanimate organ will be regarded as acceptable 
worship by Him, who delights in the sacrifices 
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of broken hearts and contrite spirits, even though 
uttered in the homely language of the poor pub- 
jican. ‘Then why is it introduced? Is it not to 
please the itching ears of the superficial Chris- 
tian professor? Music does not appear to have 
been in houses of worship until nearly midnight 
darkness had overspread the professing Church, 
when about the year 660 it was introduced by 
Pope Vitalian. It then became a component 
part of the half Jewish, half heathen robe of 

rgeous and imposing ceremony with which 
the Church sought to adorn herself, when she 
had nearly lost the beautiful garments of purity, 
simplicity and spirituality in which she was 
originally arrayed by her Divine Founder.”— 
The Christian Advocate. 


Belief in God Among the Africans, 


To believe that there is a God who has made 
all things, who gives us life and takes life away, 
we do not need to be educated. The heathen, 
who have no conception of education or the- 
ology, who do not even know one written sign 
from another, who have no characters to repre- 































































, sent ideas, are quite convinced of his existence, 
3 although they call Him by as many different 
1 names as they speak languages. The natives 
d of Liberia call God “ Niswa.” They believe He 
g isever near, and sees them and kuows all they 
y are doing. ; 
They always call upon Him to witness when 
8 offering a sacrifice or judging a “ palaver” (a 
- dispute of any kind) or a trial. In case of trial 
\- by drinking “sasswood,” the victim, before 
e taking the poison, thus calls upon God, with 
t eyes uplifted, to hear his solemn statement to 
1 the people, “God, thou knowest that I am not 
18 guilty. [ have not committed this crime. Thou, 
st who knowest the truth, knowest that I am not 
n- the guilty party. Therefore, | am not afraid to 
" drink this ‘ sasswood.’ I know that I might lie 
Lo to this people and deceive them, but I could not 
a deceive Thee, and if I were guilty this ‘sass- 
al wood’ would kill me.” Thus they drink it, not 
ld fearing the deadly poison, but believing that 
ik the All-seeing God will prove their innocence, 
ly and make known the truth. 
In case of sudden death or any terrifying 
D- calamity, the heathen call upon the unseen 
he God, “ Niswa,” not upon theiridols. The Scrip- 
id tures truly say, “ For God hath shown it unto 
n- them.” I have come into direct contact with 
y the heathen, and have observed how much con- 
he fidence they place in the Almighty God. Al- 
though, in all their homes they have idols that 
they worship, and although all wear charms 
and trust in their grues-grues, yet when danger 
or trouble comes, they look to Him, believing 
that He alone can help them. ‘This has given 
me new light on many passages in the Bible, 
and I have said of a truth, “God hath showed 
D, itunto them,” for there was no other source 
he whence they could have received such light and 
a; knowledge.— Agnes McAllister. 
en 
“g Hanpiine “Crackep Piares.” — Broken 
ne hearts get all too little sympathy from the busy 
ed world. It isso easy, when the “other fellow” 
ve 8 stricken, to make the blow heavier by un- 
mn, timely censure, by studied aloofness, or by evi- 
i8- dent lack of sympathy. It is so hard for some 
or men to find time to be kindly and really sym- 
ty pathetic. The Jamaica negro, in abject sorrow, 
uC cries plaintively, “ Put me down softly,—me a 
ve cracked plate!” And his ery is echoed by many 
he 4 broken heart very near us, yet afar off and 
ole errowing the more because of our heedlessness 
068 





w its longing cry.— Late Paper. 
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O Lord, how perfect are Thy gifts divine, 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
“HE GIVETH RICHLY.” 


That speak of thee to every listening soul ! 
How wondrously the ordered seasons roll ! 


What beauty overflows this world of Thive, 
At morn, and noon, and eve, of shade and shine! 


What hues and tints, of sky, and leaves, and flowers ! 
What stars, and tender moon, for midnight hours! 


What answering chords, within this heart of mine, 


Stirring to beauty’s undertone, to song 


Of every sensate creature Thou hast made, 


To voice of wind, and ocean’s chorus strong, 


And silvery streamlet, babbling in the shade. 
Oh may thy praise my choicest powers employ ! 
Thou “ givest richly all things to enjoy.” 


L. P. 





SPIN CHEERFULLY. 


Spin cheerfully, 
Not tearfully, 
Thongh wearily you plod; 
Spin carefully, 
Spin prayerfully, 
But leave the thread with God. 


The shuttles of his purpose move 
To carry out his own design. 

Seek not too soon to disapprove 
His work, nor yet assign 

Dark motives, when with silent tread, 
You view each somber fold ; 

For, lo, within each darker thread 
There twines a thread of gold. 


Spin cheerfully, 
Not tearfully, 
He knows the way you plod; 
Spin carefully, 
Spio prayerfully, 
But leave the thread with God. 
— Unidentified. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Short Account of John Graham 


Wuo Drep at BrrRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, ON 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH OF NintH Month, 
1867. 
Although nearly thirty years have passed 


away since the death of this dear Friend, in the 
prime of his days, yet his memory is blessed to 
not a few who knew him and loved him, and it 
is believed that a short notice of his quiet, watch- 
ful life and triumphant close may prove in- 
structive to the readers of THe FRIEenp. 
preparation for the service of his Lord and Mas- 
ter was evident, in the latter part of his life, to 
those with whom he was most nearly assuciated, 
and the close exercises of his mind on his own 
account and on that of the Church, found ex- 


The 


pression during his last illness, and might be 


called messages of interest and of warning to 


the religious Society of which he was a thought- 


ful and observant member. 


John Graham was born at Bridekirk, near 


Cockermonth, Cumberland, on the twenty-eighth 


of Tenth Month, 1830. His father soon after- 
wards moved to another farm a few miles fur- 
ther north, near Wigton. Both these early 
homes were situated on the high ground which 
rises from the river Cocker on one side, and 
from the Solway Firth on the other; a -fine 
prospect of Skiddaw and other mountains be- 
longing to the English lake district, being visi- 
ble on the south, and on the north the view is 
far-reaching, of Criffel and many ranges of hills 
in the Scottish lowlands. 

It may be that thus early was engendered 
and fostered that love of nature in her gentler 
and sterner moods which was afterwards a pleas- 
ing characteristic ; and hill and valley, mountain 
and moor, fern and flower, had each lessons for 
him of the power and goodness of their Al- 
mighty Creator. 

After spending two or three years at the 
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Friends’ School at Wigton, in Cumberland, 
where he made the most of the opportunities at 
his disposal, he lived for a few years at Birming- 
ham, where he learned the business of a grocer 
with his elder brother. Here he improved his 
mind in his leisure hours, and studied botany 
and other branches of science—the self-culture 
thus commenced only ending with his life. In 
the summer of 1853 he joined another brother 
as partner in a business at Preston, in Lanca- 
shire, one of the centres of the cotton industry, 
and here he resided for the next thirteen years, 
He evinced much interest in the mill operatives, 
and his sympathies were much called forth by 
their distress during the cotton famime in 1863. 
For some time he taught a class in the First- 
day school, and, with three other teachers, com- 
piled a selection of religious poetry, that the 
scholars might have suitable pieces to recite, 
and with his characteristic care, exerted his in- 
fluence that none should be admitted that were 
not sound in sentiment. During his last ill- 
ness, he remarked that he had long striven as a 
First-day school teacher to understand the Bible, 
but that it was alone, at his place of business, 
where the early hours of the morning were 
generally spent, that the true meaning of the 
Scriptures was often unfolded to him, and the 
fulfilment of the promise respecting the Com- 
forter known, “ He shall take of mine, and shall 
show it unto you.” 

He frequently wrote descriptions of natural 
scenery and other interesting information he 
gained whilst travelling, to his younger rela- 
tives, and extracts from these letters show the 
thoughtful and reflective character of his mind. 
During a journey in North Lancashire, not far 
from Uiverstone and Swarthmore, he writes, “ I 
went to see Furness Abbey about three weeks 
since. It is nowa beautiful pile of ruins and 
must have been a very splendid building when 
in its glory, about six hundred years ago. I 
think it was founded by King Stephen before 
he was made king of England. The monastery 
was endowed with great power by him and filled 
with monks, who led very austere lives. It is 
situated in a vale called Bekaugsgill, which 
means the glen of deadly nightshade, which, 
however, is a very pretty place, although it has 
such an ugly name.” 

In 1854, he describes some of his experiences 
on the Cumberland Mountains: “I reached 
Windermere about eleven o’clock on Second- 
day, the thirty-first ult. I went direct to Bow- 
ness, a village on the banks of Windermere 
Lake, went on board a steam yacht, and sailed 
up the lake to Waterhead, near Ambleside, 
from which town (after I had dined) I set off 
on a mountain tour, with a walking-stick in my 
hand, a map, compass and glass in my pocket. 
I was soon toiling up the steep sides of Nabs- 
car, immediately behind the house in which 
Wordsworth lived and died. The first picture 
which presented from the breast of the moun- 
tain was the beautiful vale of Rydal, embosom- 
ing its lake and smiling with unusual freshness, 
for it had that morning been well watered with 
showers. As I advanced, Windermere Vale, 
with its lake (the largest in England), began 
to open out. The lake is ten miles in length, 
on it are several beautiful islands, and on one 
of the islands a house is built. Before I had 
gained the top, Grasmere Vale, with its lovely 
lake, in which is one small island, spread out 
beneath me. A hut has been built on this 
island among a clump of trees. I think it was 
L. P. Sigourney, who, in writing of it, makes a 
beautiful comparison : 
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“* Which, like an emerald clasped 


order. I queried of him if I could not get to 
In crystal sleeps.’ 


Wythburn in that direction, pointing to where 
I knew it lay. He answered, ‘Aye; sure. But 
doon’t gae ower far that way.’ I thanked him, 
took the bearings of his waiking-stick, and plod- 
ded onward, over some very soft and treacherous 
ground, where it is necessary to keep a lookout, 
or the traveller may be plunged into a quag- 
mire. I descended Whiteside (part of Hevlel- 
lyn), and came down nearly opposite to where 
William Ball (a Friend who lives at ‘ Glen 
Rothay,’ in Rydal) has erected a tombstone in 
memory of his horse, which died there and is 
buried in the ditch. It is dated Ninth Month 
30th, 1853. 



































“The morning had been showery and over- 
cast, now the sun had broken out, and the clouds 
were gathered into white patches, as we fre- 
quently see them in sultry weather. It was very 
hot, so I pulled off my coat, and wound my way 
upwards, sometimes on smooth ground, some- 
times among crags, often stopping to gather the 
ii ‘heather,’ which was ‘bonnie wi’ bloom,’ or 
| scramble up a rocky precipice for some curious 
fern. Fairly at the top, the prospect was splen- 
. did. 

“ But the top of Nabscar did not satisfy me. 
Fairfield, rising still higher, was before me. He 
had ‘ doffv’ the cloudy cap which shrouded his 
head when I saw it last from Ambleside—or 
rather when I saw its position, for I could not 
see his head through the cloud. Towards Fair- 
field, I turned, and soon reached the top, some- 
times disturbing the sheep, which, with their 
lambs, grazed among the crags, where their food 
is much more scanty than on the lower parts of 
the mountain—but they are fond of being high 
up. ‘Fairfield Man’ is, I believe, 2,950 feet 
above the level of the sea. The ‘Man’ is the 
highest point of the mountain, and a pile of 
stones, supporting, in its centre, an upright post, 
marks its position. The ‘Man’ is to be found 
on nearly all the fells in this district. 

“| followed the connecting ridge along ‘ Seat 
Sandal,’ ‘ Dolly-waggon-pike,’ and across the 
foot of Grisedale Tarn, its dark, still waters 
stretching along the mountain pass between 

Patterdale and Wythburn. I was now upon 
the breast of the ‘ mighty Helvellyn,’ but I must 
turn back. for I am not quite done with ‘ Dolly- 
waggon-pike’ and its connecting ridge. 

“Once, on descending into a little vale near 
the top of the mountain, I heard in the distance 
the tinkling of a solitary sheep-bell. All else 
around was silence, perfect silence, such as can 
only be understood in such a position, There 


















berland, lie buried. I reached the Horse’s Head 
Inn, Wythburn. 


worth says: 


“*Wythburn’s modest house of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling,’ 


behind a mountain. 


Morecambe, and had been 


“* Alang o’er monie a mountain tap, 
Alang thro’ monie a glen, 
Wi’ nature handing fellowship, 
I'd journeyed far frae men.’ 


St. John’s Vale. 
Grasmere.” 


“Crossing ‘ Dunmail Raise,’ where there is a 
pile of stones, underneath which, tradition says, 
the remains of Dunmail, the last king of Cum- 


As I was sitting down to tea 
the coach which was to convey me to Amble- 
side came up. Opposite the inn is the parish 
church, It is the smallest in England. Words- 

















“ Rode to Ambleside, walked towards Wind- 
ermere, had a ¢plendid view of the sun setting 
I then walked about a 
quarter of a mile to Stockghyll Force, a pic- 
turesque waterfall. Next returned to my lodg- 
ing, almost tired out, having seen, in my ram- 
bles, ten lakes, several tarns, and the sea at 


“Next morning, taking the coach, I rode to 
Cockermouth through a very romantic country. 
A few miles on this side of Keswick, we look up 
I returned on Fifth-day to 
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“T left Dublin on Sixth-day by rail from 
Belfast, had a peep at Lough Neagh, near Moira, 
and reached Belfast about noon on Seventh. 
day. [ ascended the Cave Mountain, two miles 
north of Belfast, and had a good view of the 
surrounding country from the top. There are 
three curious caves, cut out of the solid rock 
near the top of this mountain.” 

(To be continued.) 





A Baby Among the Slain. 


An American officer writes of one of the con. 
flicts in the Civil War: 

Darkness had come at last, and the roar of 
battle had died away to a low growl. Grant 
had failed to drive Lee. We knew that from 
flank to flank. If he could not force a passa 
through those gray lines, he could flank them, 
Before the sun went down we knew that he 
would do it. It was not yet night when the 
movement began, but my division would be 
one of the last to move, and we must hold our 
ground and prevent the Confederates from dis- 
covering what was taking place. It was a cu. 
rious coincidence of war that Lee was also moy- 
ing by the flank, both armies marching in par. 
allel lines from a battle-field that had yielded 
neither victory nor defeat to either side. 

Post No. 7 was under a large tree on the 
edge of a thicket. To the south, there was a 
strip of open ground, then a thicket, then an 
old field, in which stood a log cabin. It was 
a lonely place, well away from the camps, the 
dead and the dying, but I was glad to be alone, 
All along the lines there was a growling of 
musketry ; but this was but a bluff—a bit of 
acting to cover the real design. I had been 
nearly an hour on the post without anything 
happening to alarm me, when I heard a move- 
ment in the thicket across the open strip. 

Was it a person? Riderless horses had gal- 
loped about that day almost without number; 
this might be one which had found shelter in 
that thicket. 


is great solemnity in the stillness of the higher 
mountains, ‘shut out from all the world’ and 
surrounded by mountain peaks, we sometimes 
hear the ‘ solemn bleat’ of 



























“*A lamb left somewhere to itself, 
The plaintive spirit of the solitude.’ 

“As I was walking along and looking down 
into a deep glen on my right, I heard an unu- 
sual whistling sound come from an opposite di- 
rection. The sound increased in distinctness, 
and turning around, I saw, at the distance of 
ten or a dozen yards, that the soft grass was all 
in motion, as if it had taken life, although there 
was scarcely a breath of air stirring. I observed 
that this motion advanced towards me. In- 
stantly perceiving that this was a whirlwind, I 
fell prostrate and clung to the earth. It carried 
in its grasp bits of dead grass and sticks, which 
it whirled quickly around, bearing its burden 
immediately over me, and, with a whistle and 
a rush, it passed into the glen. I was glad to 
witness such a phenemenon, and also thankful 
that it was not more powerful than it was, else 
it might have taken me with it. I recollect 
reading an account of a shepherd and his son 
being overtaken by a strong whirlwind on Lang- 
dale Pikes, when the son was torn from his hold 
and carried headlong to destruction. 

“On Helvellyn, I fell in with a shepherd who 
was gathering his flock. It was not necessary 
for him to move in doing this. He directed his 
dog by words, signs and whistles, and the ani- 
mal, as if it had understood English, obeyed his 
commands, and gathered the flock in admirable 










Early in Fifth Month, 1856, he attended 
the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, and, after re- 
turning home, he wrote; “‘ Was at Bray three 
or four hours oneday. This is a pretty watering- 
place, ten or twelve miles south of Dublin, in 
the county of Wicklow. I walked a mile in the 
direction of the town of Wicklow, and fell in 
with the smallest cabin I saw in Ireland, under 
a high rock on the sea-coast. It was inhabited 
by a poor woman, who told me she had been a 
widow for several years. Two of the walls were 
built of clay, the other two were a rock, against 
which a roof of brackens and boards was cast. 
The doorway (there was no door) was formed 
by two strong branches, placed so as to support 
each other, in the form of an acute angle. The 
window-hole (there was no window) was near 
the doorway, and in the corner, nearly under- 
neath, was the bed. The fire-place, made of 
sods and sticks, was at the opposite end of the 
cabin, on the ground, the smoke creeping up a 
kind of chimney, also out at several holes in 
the roof. The old lady was very civil, and 
placed me a stool to sit on, which brought me 
very near the ground. She chatted very cheer- 
fully, and brought me a delicious glass of water 
from a spring about a yard from her door. She 
was not alone, but had two visitors with her 
when I called. They were neighbors who had 


come to see how she did. Three extra guests 


and herself nearly filled the vacant room in the 
cabin. Poor as she appeared to be, she seemed 


happy, and I left her with the feeling that ‘a 


little with contentment is great gain.’ 










tious movement. 
reach me without discovery, but there were 
dead leaves underfoot 
dense. 
betraying its presence. 


own scouts returning? 
There is silence for fifteen seconds, and then 


Rustle! rustle! Step! step! It was a cau- 
Whoever it was, hoped to 


and the thicket was 
A hare could not have moved without 


Rustle! rustle! Kneeling down, so as to see 


under the darkness, as it were, I suddenly made 
out a black object against the dark background. 
It is neither horse nor mule, it is a human be 
ing. A-scout from the enemy’s picket post, only 
a quarter of a mile away? 


A wounded man 
hobbling about to find succour? One of our 
“Who comes here?” 


womun’s voice answers : “ I can’t find the place! 
It’s so dark I can’t find the place!” 

Aye! it was a woman’s voice, and it hada 
sob in it, too. A woman there in the darkness 
between the hostile lines—with powder smoke 
in the air, and stray bullets darting through 
the thickets with a whizz, as of some great 
insect stirred to anger! 

“Who comes here?” “I wish it wasn’t 90 
dark! I am so tired—so tired!” And then she 
came to the open strip toward me, making n0 
stop, never hesitating, walking straight up to 
me, as if she could see as well by night as 10 
the sunshine of day. “TI can’t find the place, 
she sobbed, as she came to a stop within arms 
length. “Good woman! but what are you do 
ing here?” I gasped, almost terrified at her 
presence. ‘See! see!” she replied, holding 4 
bundle out towards me. “One time I saw8 
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heautiful spot in the woods, and said to myself} and the committee directed to give it general 
that if he died I would bury him there, but I circulation. An essay by T. C. Battey was pre- 
can't find it—I can’t find it!” “ What is it,| sented, and a committee appointed to examine 
yoman? What have you got there?” “See! | it and report their judgment to a future meeting. 
we! Don’t be afraid. He’s dead. He can’t | The essay was on “Christian Ethics, as Applied 
speak or move. Take him!” _ | to Morality, and as Applied to Laws.” 

She put a bundle into my arms and I cried} Seventh-day, 26th_—The meeting for business 
out and let fall my musket. It was the body | convened with a good attendance. After a time 
of a baby about a year and a half old. Dead?| of silence Peter N. Dyre quoted, “Here is the 
Yes! Dead from a cruel bullet which had | fire and here is the wood, but where is the burnt 
pierced its little body and left a great wound | sacrifice.” He spoke of our responsibility as sup- 
which looked horrible to me in the dim light! | porters of the doctrines and testimonies delivered 
Dead and cold and bathed in its own bleod— | us by our forefathers. Elwood Conrad appeared 
dead for hours! And when I reached out and | in supplication. 
touched the shawl worn by the mother, my} The representatives were all present. A 
fingers burned at the feel of blood! “TI have | minute liberating Jonathan E. Rhoads to attend 
carried him such a long, long way,” she moaned, | the Yearly Meeting and a few of its meetings, 
and I have seen so many dead men and heard | was read, and satisfaction with his company, 
so many guns! You'll help me, won’t you—| and also that of other Friends without minutes, 
help me to find the place and bury poor baby?” | was expressed by numerous Friends, and the 
“Was it your baby? Did you live in the cabin | Clerk was directed to insert it in his minutes. 
beyond the thicket?” I asked, still holding The Epistles from New England, Canada, 
the little corpse. “ He was so happy!” she said, | Western, lowa and Kansas, were read. Much 
as she patted the little bare head with a moth- | satisfaction was expressed at the comfortable 
erly hand. “And I was so kappy, too! He| feeling accompanying their reading, and a com- 
won't ever laugh and crow agzin, will he? I’ve| mittee was appointed to prepare replies. An 
got to find that beautiful place and bury him, | extract from the will of Robert Miller was read, 
haven't 1? And you'll help me; yes, 1 know | making a bequest to the Yearly Meeting for the 
you will, for you don’t swear and curse at me.” | education of children in limited circumstances. 
" She had lost her mind. Think of it—an in- The bequest was estimated to reach about eight 
sane mother wandering over a bloody battle-| thousand dollars. A committee was appointed 
field, with her dead child in her arms! She had} to nominate trustees. A committee was ap- 
but one idea—to bury it in a dell which she | pointed to settle with the treasurer and name a 
had once visited and remarked its beauty—a| Friend for that service, and revise the appor- 
dell in which the Federals or Confederates were | tionment between the Quarters. The represen- 
doubtless then burying their own dead. I knew | tatives were requested to bring forward names 
not what to do. I could not leave my post, and | for Clerk and Assistant, and messengers to 
I did not want her to go wandering further. I| women’s meeting, also two Friends for corres- 
was trying to soothe and quiet the woman when | pondents in place of Jacob Holloway and 
she suddenly cried out, “ Ah! it is not so dark} Aaron Frame, deceased. Then adjourned to 
now and I can find the place. I'll go on ahead | eleven o’clock on Second-day morning. 
and dig the grave, and do you follow on with| First-day, a large meeting, the house being 
baby. Poor baby! He wen’t know that he is| crowded; it holds fifteen hundred. After a time 
buried, will he? I can find the place and you” | of silence, Anna Crawford appeared in suppli- 
—“Come back! Come back!” I called to her| cation. Mary Test followed her in an impres- 
as she fled away in the darkness, but she was| sive communication. George Mott spoke of 
two hundred feet away as she answered me:| Naaman and the little maid who was the in- 
“['ll find the place! Poor, poor baby !” strument of Naaman’s cure. Thought there 

And when the relief came, I told the story | were some there who felt little in their own 
and pointed to the bundle resting on the ground | eyes, as the little maid, who would, if faithful, 
beside me. “God pity her!” whispered the ser-| be made helpers to others. Hannah Stratton 
geant, as he lifted his cap. “God pity her!” | followed in a lively testimony. Jonathan E. 
echoed all the others, as they stood uncovered | Rhoads spoke with much feeling, urging the ne- 
around the poor little corpse. Time meant | cessity of having the new birth brought about 
human lives that night. Grant was moving by | by submitting to the operation of the Spirit of 
the flank: Lee was moving by the flank to| Christ. AnnaCrawford spoke,and Jacob Maule 
match him. The morrow was to witness more | in supplication. It was a favored meeting, the 
saughter—make thousands of other widows and | yarious exercises all tending to enforce the ne- 
orphans. “ Dig here!” said the sergeant, and | cessity of obedience to the Spirit of Christ. Af- 
with our bayonets we scooped out a shallow | ternoon, Joshua Smith, Esther Fowler, Elwood 
grave in scarcely more than a minute’s time. | Conrad, Anna Crawford, Jonathan E. Rhoads, 
“Carefully now! Poor little thing! Now fill | Jacob Maule, A. Crawford in prayer, and W. 
in! That will do. Fall in—forward, march !” | C, Cowperthwait. 

And yet men write of the glory of war!—| Second-day.—The representatives proposed 
Herald of Peace. Barclay Smith for Clerk, and William L. Ash- 

a : ton for assistant, George Blackburn and Aaron 
hio Yearly Meeting. Dewees for messengers, and William L. Ashton 

_At the Select Meeting, Sixth-day, Ninth Mo. | and James Walton correspondents. The Queries 
25th, Jonathan E. Rhoads was present, with a | and Answers were read and summaries adopted. 
minute liberating him to attend Ohio Yearly | Some very suitable counsel on several subjects 
Meeting and a few of its meetings. John S. | was offered. The names of ministers and elders 
and Esther Fowler, and Anna Crawford, were | deceased, were read. 

Third-day.—The school reports were read, 


Present, but without minutes. 
The Meeting for Sufferings met at three p. m. | also the enumeration of the families and parts 
of families and number of members. The min- 


A memorial prepared in 1894, and presented to 
theGeneral Assembly, had been slightly changed | utes of Meeting for Sufferings were read. The 
memorial on Capital Punishment presented to 


to adapt it for general circulation. An edition 
offive thousand copies was directed to be printed, | the Legislature in 1894, having been slightly 


altered to adapt it for general circulation was 
adopted, and an edition of five thousand copies 
ordered printed. Charles Livezy, Elisha B. Steer 
and Dilwyn Stratton were appointed Trustees of 
the bequest of Robert Miller. Thos. Stanley was 
appointed correspondent of Springville Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. It was concluded to reappoint 
the present Boarding School Committee for 
another three years. Jacob Maule laid before 
Friends a concern for a meeting for the younger 
part of those in attendance, to be held at three 
Pp. M., on Fourth-day afternoon, which being 
united with by men’s and women’s meetings 
was accordingly appointed. Twelve hundred 
copies of minutes ordered printed. 
Fourth-day.—Peter N. Dyre, Joshua Smith, 
Mary Test, Esther Fowler and Anna Craw- 
ford, spoke. Jonathan E. Rhoads addressed 
those who had a gift of government in the 
Church, quoting, ‘“‘ Unto where ye have attained 
walk by the same rule,” to be in spirit of love. 
At the afternoon appointed meeting, in spite of 
the rain, a goodly number assembled. Jacob 
Maule arose with “ It became Him, four whom are 
all things, and by whom are all things, in bring- 
ing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
He spoke to those who were just commencing 
this heavenward journey, those who had made 
some progress, and those who had not takea 
any steps, and gave counsel suited to each. That 
the only way to become perfect was through 
sufferings. He also prayed for those. 
Fifth-day.—The report of the Boarding School 
was read. The electric light and other im- 
provements had caused a debt of over five hun- 
dred dollars. An appropriation of four hun- 
dred dollars was ordered towards it. The In- 
dian Committee made a satisfactory report. The 
committee to distribute the approved writings 
of Friends reported, and asked for another ap- 
propriation, which was granted. A Friend spoke 
to the young on plain apparel and language, 
Jonathan E. Rhoads spoke briefly, and George 
Mott returned thanks for favors bestowed, and 
craved preservation in returning *9 their homes, 
Epistles to New England, Canada; Western, 
Iowa and Kansas were read, approved and ur- 
dered sent. 
After an impressive silence the meeting con- 
cluded. 
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The Society of Friends has ever believed in 
the reality and safety of the Divine guidance of 
the Spirit of Christ. True religion is the result 
of the work on the soul of that Eternal Power 
by which, in the beginning, all things were 
made; and, as William Grover states, ‘‘ It be- 
gins frequently with a little light or manifesta- 
tion of the Divine will as to some point or part 
of duty. And as obedience is yielded to this 
small manifestation, greater and greater degrees 
of light and of strength are afforded to follow 
on to know more and more of the Divine will 
and of Divine things.” Thus there is a blessed 
increase in religious knowledge and experience, 
and in Divine communion and fellowship. Such 
obedient ones witness the truth of the Apostle’s 
testimony, “If we walk in the light, as God is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 

It is a Scripture injunction that, whether we 
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eat or whether we drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
do all to the glory of God. From this it may 
fairly be inferred that all of our actions—the 
general course of our lives—have a religious 
bearing, and may promote the cause of right- 
eousness, if we dwell! under the fear of the Lord. 
It is especially desirable that in laboring to pro- 
mote moral reforms, or in other ways to advance 
the work of righteousness in the earth, the du- 
ties we undertake should be as acts of obedience 
to the light of the Spirit of God. 

But if Friends, in these undertakings, join 
with others who do not recognize the need of 
any higher principle than their own natural 
faculties, but trust to their own understanding, 
they will be in great danger of ceasing to main- 
tain a state of humble dependence upon the 
Gospel power and of departing from the prin- 
ciples and testimonies upheld by our predeces- 
sors, who believed that the influence of the Di- 
vine Spirit was a necessary qualification for 
every good work. 

sie aces 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The United States Treasury re- 
ceipts for Ninth Month aggregate $24,500,000, or $3,- 
000,000 less than Ninth Month, 1895. The expendi- 
tures foot up $26,000,000, or nearly $2,000,000 more 
than for Ninth Month, 1895. The deticit for Ninth 
Month, 1896, is $1,806,034, and for the fiscal year to 
date, $24,000,000. Total cash in the Treasury, $849,- 
642,772. 

The United States Treasury gold balances at the 
close of business on the 5th instant stood at $125,100,- 
896. The day’s withdrawals at N. Y. were $122,900. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered the dis- 
continuance of three houses of refuge on the eastern 
coast of Florida, viz: Chester Shoals, Bither Creek, 
Orange Grove. These houses were established years 
ago, when the coast was practically uninhabited. 

The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
has affirmed the decree of the Commissioner of Patents 
in the case of Daniel Drawbaugh, whose application 
for alleged improvements in telephone transmitters 
was refused. The Court held shat Drawbaugh was not 
the inventor of the transmitter. 

The gold fields in Pauiding County, Georgia, are 
being developed, and have proved quite productive. 

Over fifty carloads of blueberries were shipped from 
Peticodiac, N. B., this season, principally to Boston, 

On the 29th ultimo the city of Savannah, Ga., was 
struck by what was thought to be a West India hurri- 
cane. Nearly every building in the city was damaged, 
and the property loss will go largely above $1,000,000. 
The lives lost number at least eleven. In Brunswick 
the damage to property is placed at $500,000. 

The same day Cedar Keys, Florida, was nearly de- 
stroved by a tidal wave and storm which passed across 
the State into Georgia. The path of the storm seems 
to have been about forty miles wide. The heaviest 
losers in Florida are the turpentine manufacturers. 
Those heard from report a total loss, and say they 
will be compelled to go out of business. Large num- 
bers of cattle were killed. The loss of life wis heavier 
than the first reports indicated. The Sea Islands of 
South Carolina were again visited with destructive 
force, and the people will again need the help of the 
benevolent to save them from serious sufferings. 

In Washington the destruction of public and private 
property is estimated at half a million dollars. Twen- 
ty-four persons were seriously injured by falling trees 
and in other ways, and in Alexandria two men were 
killed. In Baltimore great damage was sustained 
along the water front. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 401, which 
is 52 more than the previous week and 64 more than 
the corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole num- 
ber 209 were males and 192 females: 66 died of con- 
sumption; 27 of heart disease; 23 of pneumonia; 

21 of marasmus; 19 of diphtheria; 15 of old age; 15 
of convulsions; 13 of cholera infantum; 13 of neph- 
ritis; 13 of apoplexy ; 11 of paralysis, and 9 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 93 a 95; 4’s, 107} a 108}; 
new 4’s, 116} a 1174; 5’s, 111 a 1114;; currency 6’s, 
100 a 105. 

Cotton.—Prices ruled steady on a basis of 8c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FEeep.—Winter bran in bulk, quoted $)).50 a $10.00, 
and spring do., in sacks, at $8.75 a $9.50 per ton. 




























$2.60 a $2.80 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.35 a $3.50; 
do., do., straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.85 a $3.50; do., do., straight, $3.50 a $3.75; do., 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.10; spring, clear, $3.00 a $3.30 ; 
do., straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.10; 
do., favorite brands, higher. 
a $2.80; do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 
a $3.75; do., patent, $4.00 a $4.25. 


FLour.—$1.40 a $1.60 per 100 pounds for new, as to 
quality. 


medium, 3f a 4c.; common, 3} a 3¥c. 


medium, 24 a 23c.; common, 2 a 2}c.; culls, 1 a 1¥ec. 
lambs, 3 a 54c. 


in 1857. Of latter times he was a Socialist in prin- 
ciple. 


bune, says: “ There are some signs of improvement in 
the relations of England with Russia and France. 
The tone of the Russian press is not only less hostile, 
but even positively friendly to England. The French 
Ambassador at Constantinople has taken the initiative 
of warning the Sultan that the collective note of the 
Powers cannot be disregarded like previous European 
remonstrances, 
Salisbury’s policy, and implies co-operation with him. 
Moreover the English Government have gone out of 
their way to allay French sensitiveness by proclaim- 
ing that the Nile expedition will halt at Dongola, at 
least for this season. 
the direction of a coalition of Russia with the two 


visit to Balmoral has been the turning-point in the 


ance has been victorious. 


creased French prestige in Europe.” 
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FLour.— Winter super, $2.30 a $2.60; do., extras, | raging among the Turcomans for some time, Dap 
the past two months nearly 10,000 have died, rink 

A dispatch from Bombay says the drought continues 
in Northern and Central India, where there has 
no rain for many weeks. The crops in those sections 
have utterly failed, and grain riots have occurred in 
many p'aces as the result of the scarcity of cereals. 

China has agreed that the Siberian Railway shall 
cross Northern Manchuria, but retains the right of 
pre-emption in thirty years. 

Captain General Weyler’s plan to trap Maceo or 
defeat and drive him east has failed. General Mel. 
quizo, who led the Spanish troops, has been defeated 
in three successive engagements with Maceo in the 
mountains of Pinar del Rio. The Spanish loss is saiq 
to have been very heavy. 

From an Indian official report it is learned that, in 
the year 1895, 2,893 persons lost their lives through 
tigers, panthers, bears, elephants and other wild 
beasts; 21,538 died from serpent bites, three-fourths 
of which were cansed by cobras. Quite 97,000 domes 
tic animals were killed by tigers, panthers and ger. 
pents. 

Mahogany sells at Minatitlan, Vera Cruz, at from 
$35 to $45 a ton for large timber, and one large dealer 
there sells 1,000 tons a year to New York and Euro. 
pean buyers. Ona visit to Mexico City lately, he 
said that, although the stock had run out in some 
parts of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, there were in- 
exhaustible supplies still in the central portions and 
also in parts of Vera Cruz. 


City mills, extra, $2.50 


Rye Fiour.— 


2.50 per barrel for choice Penna. BuckKWHEAT 


Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 69} a 70c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 284 a 29c. 
No. 2 white oats, 254 a 26c. 
Breer CaTrLe.— Extra, 43 a 43; good, 44a 4}c.; 


SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 3} a 3}c.; good, 3a3}c. 


Hoes.—Western, 5 a 5}c. State, 49a 5c. 

ForeIGn.—William Morris, the celebrated English 
poet, died on the third instant, aged sixty-two years. 
Le was born at Walthamston, and graduated at Oxford 


The London representative of the New York Tri- 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 70, 

John S. Fowler, Agent, Pa., for Aaron Davis and 
Benjamin Hayes; Susan E. Dickinson, Pa.; Samuel 
Forsythe, Pa.; Andrew Roberts, Ore.; Anna M. War- 
rington, and for T. Francis Warrington and Elizabeth 
L. Warrington, Pa.; Archibald Crosbie, Agent, Ia. 
$24, for Archibald Henderson, Joseph Henderson, 
Daniel J. Peckham, Lorenzo Rockwell, Franklia 
Rockwell, Hubert Rockwell, Lewis L. Rockwell, 
Harry W. Rockwell, S. Dak.; Ole P. Tjossem, Chris- 
tian Thomson, Severt Tow and Hugh L. Knowles, N. 
Y.; Hannah F. Smedley, Pa.; T, E. Mott, Ia.; Abram 
Stratton, Pa; Emma H. Brown, Pa.; J. H. Dewees, 
Penna.; Wm. Stanton, Ageat, for William Hoyle, 0, 
Henrietta R. Willits, N. J.; Lydia A. Haimes, Gtn,; 
Joshua Branting! am, Agent, O., $8.40, for Griffith 
Dewees, John Oliphant, William D, Oliphant, Lydia 
Winder and Mary L. Test, to No. 11, voi. 70. 

Bay” Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


This action is in accord with Lord 


These facts point remotely in 


Western Powers which attacked her in the Crimea, 
but there is no positive evidence that the Emperor’s 


history of the Eastern question. He has been amus- 
ing himself in the bracing air of the Highlands, and 
is now journeying toward France, where he will be 
received like a conqueror, for, although the Sultan 
has persisted in outraging the moral sense uf Europe 
with impunity for two years, the Russo-French alli- 
It has counteracied the 
Triple Alliance, humiliated England, established Rus- 
sian ascendancy at Constantinople and greatly in- 


The Spanish Government is taking energetic meas- 
ures to stop the emigration of lower and middle class 
families to which belong young men liable to military 
service. The Government has learned that several 
thousand young men have gone to South America, 
France and Algeria because they were unable to pay 
the $400 necessary to redeem themselves from serv- 
ing with the army in Cuba. Eighteen thousand out 
of 80,000 men bought immunity in 1895, and there is 
evidence that fully as many purchased exemption 
thus far this year. 

Five new asteroids were discovered on photographs 
of the heavens one evening recently by Dr. Max Wolf, 
of Heidelberg. This brings the nuaber of minor 
planets up to 423. 

Large and rich gold fields have been discovered by 
Government surveyors on the east coast of Siberia, 
bordering on the Sea of Ochotsk. 

Letters received in Constantinople on the 2nd inst. 
from Kharput give terrible details of the massacre 
which recently occurred at Eguin, in the Kharput 
District, in which, the letters allege, 2,000 persons were 
killed. The scenes, according to the letters, were simi- 
lar to those of the former massacres in Anatolia. 

Karatheodori Pasha, formerly Governor of Crete 
and the Turkish Plenipotentiary at the Berlin Con- 
gress of 1878, has been appointed First Translator to 
the Sultan, and it is understood that hereafter he 
will direct the foreign politics of the Turkish Em- 

ire. 

Khalid, who proclaimed himself Sultan of Zanzibar 
after the death of Sultan Hamid Bin Thwain, and took 
refuge in the German Consulate after the bombard- 
ment and destruction of the palace by British war- 
ships, has been placed on a German warship. A vig- 
orous protest has been made by the British Consul. A 
request for the surrender of Khalid had been made 
by the British Government. 

Advices which have reached London from Merv, 
Turkistan, show that an epidemic of fever has been 


NOTICES. 


Tae PHILADELPHIA AUXILIARY BIBLE Associa- 
TION OF Frienps.—The Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Association will be held at Friends’ Institute, 
No. 20 South Twelfth Street, on Fourth-day, Tenth 
Month 14th, 1896, at half-past four o’clock. All 
Friends are invited t» attend. 

B. W. BeEsLey, Secretary. 


PosITION WANTED as companion to invalid or el- 
derly woman by a young woman Friend. 
Address “ E,” office of Tue FRIEND. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION OF 
HAVERFORD CoLLEGE will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on Third-day, Tenth Month 13th, 1896, at 3 o'clock, 
p.M. The charter requires an attendance of twenty 
to constitute a quorum ; therefore members are pat- 
ticularly requested to be present, if it is possible for 
them to do so. 

That future notices may not be delayed, please 
notify the Secretary of any change in address. 

GEORGE VAuX, JR., See’y, 
404 Girard Building, Phila. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. My 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met wheo 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Beny’N Passmore, Sup’t. 
na 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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